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but there were also craftsmen working on their own account in
the towns, especially in the south.

JOFFIGIAL   POWERS   OF   THE   CLERGY

Charlemagne modified the position of the clergy by innovations
which had lasting consequences. Before his time there had been
two sets of dignitaries, operating separately and exercising two
absolutely different kinds of authority: the counts, as heads of
the military, were the commanders of the king's subjects; the
bishops, as heads of the clergy, were the leaders of the flock of the
Church. What he desired was to make them collaborate, and so
he ordered them to lend each other support with a view to ob-
taining obedience from all subjects and believers. In order to
keep a check on the agents of his power, he sent out on a round of
inspection a count, accompanied by a bishop, known by the
Latin name ofmissi dominici, or 'envoys of the master.'

In order to secure the subsistence of the priests, Charlemagne
took as his model a Jewish custom mentioned in the Holy Scrip-
tures, and ordered all his subjects to pay the priest a tithe
(dime, or tenth part, from the Latin decima) of all his crops and of
the increase of his herds. This obligation subsisted in France up
to the Revolution. The organization of the parishes, begun many
centuries earlier, was now completed throughout the whole of his
domains; all the inhabitants were now placed under the authority
and supervision of a priest and compelled to contribute towards
his support.

In this way a system was established the consequences of which
lasted down to the nineteenth century. The king placed his
material power at the service of the clergy in order to force his
subjects to obey the precepts of the Church; the clergy placed
their spiritual power at the service of the king in order to compel
their flocks to obey his orders. The duties of the subject became
confounded with those of the believer; they were imposed by the
same authorities and enforced by the same sanctions: religious
excommunication and material punishment. The rules of the
Church and the commands of the clergy became as binding as
the laws of the State and the orders of the Government. Such is
the origin of that confounding of the powers of Church and State
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